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OLD PIECES OF FURNITURE 



F. VAN Emden 



IT is only in recent years that the average Ameri- 
can has begun to take a real pride in handed- 
down pieces of furniture which he now no 
longer condemns to the least-frequented rooms in 
the house. For several generations periods of pros- 
perity in an American family have always been 
marked by a partial or entire refurnishing of the 
house. Everything had to be new and up to date. 
But how short a time things remain up to date and 
shiny, in a country where styles in furniture change 
almost as quickly as those in clothes. 

We may be really grateful that we have gotten 
away from the abominations of the "golden oak" 
and the "parlor set" and with the revival of interest 
in genuine antiques and the good imitations of pe- 
riod furniture, it might 
be of interest to know 
where the real antiques 
may still be picked up. 

When in Holland 
four years ago, we 
went furniture hunt- 
i n g. There people 
have always treasured 
their old pieces and 
rarely was a later gen- 
eration snobbish enough 
to consider them old- 
fashioned. We may 
thank the Dutch women 
for their untiring effort 
in keeping things pol- 
ished, and for all the 
elbow grease expended 
in applying that pecu- 
liar red mixture of bee's 
wax and turpentine, 
dear to the heart of 
every housewife in the 
Netherlands, for it pre- 
served like new even 
17th and 18th century 
pieces of furniture. 

It is a common com- 
plaint that imported old 
furniture goes to pieces 
in this country. It may 
be owing not only to the 
atmospheric change, but 
also to a great extent to 
the foregoing of the above-mentioned loving care. 

The Dutch scrub even their white wooden 
kitchen furniture so that it always looks like new, 
giving each room its weekly turn and this means 
above all a thorough waxing of every piece 
and "rubbing it out." This continued treatment 
has tended to give the wood, especially the oak, 
walnut and mahogany, a warm dark color. As to 
grandmother's desk or linen closet, there are few 
housewives who hold themselves above doing these 
pieces themselves. 

The peasantry's love for shiny and clean-looking 
furnishings got them into a very inartistic, but for 
our generation fortunate, habit of painting over 



their furniture. The lucky purchaser upon remov- 
ing the preserving paint will often discover the 
most beautifully carved oak or mahogany and — 
as particularly often happens to be the case with 
big linen closets — an inlay of ebony and rosewood. 

Wood has always been 
a valuable article of com- 
merce in the Nether- 
lands, which is practi- 
cally a woodless country. 
There is native oak and 
walnut, but the quantity 
is limited. From time 
immemorial wood has 
come down the Rhine in 





Hall Bench with Painting Attributed to Van de Velde 



Old Dutch Clock 



floats. In Hansa days 
they started to get their 
supplies from Scandina- 
via and around the Bal- 
tic Sea. Ebony from 
Russia was priceless in 
those days. Later, when 
the seven Provinces for 
a while held England's 
to-day's much coveted 
position, her ships 
brought mahogany and 
rosewood from Brazil 
and teakwood from the East Indies. 

Where wood is scarce and high, the people will 
construct more durable pieces of furniture 
than in countries where it is plentiful and cheap. 
This accounts also for all the time spent in carving 
and inlaying this extremely well-made furniture. 
To our modern eye the decorations sometimes seem 
too lavish, but time has taken all sharp ridges off 
the carving and blended the colors of the inlay- 
work, so that as a whole, old Dutch furniture is 
pleasing and artistic. 

The very oldest furniture is oaken and as a rule 
magnificently carved. The linen closet illustrated, 
with its four doors, is typical of the province of 
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Inlaid Table of Rosewood 



Linen Closet of Patrician Origin 



Drente and shows Saxon influence. This closet 
should have been photographed topped off with the 
traditional five-piece "kast" set of old Delft, but 
the surroundings, as described below, did not allow 
a display of priceless breakables. 

All the furniture shown in the illustrations was 
discovered in the big warehouse of one of the old- 
est dealers and collectors in Amsterdam. The 
word collector is used because, either from a sense 
of shrewd speculation or 
from a fond love for each 
article, he has been loath 
to part with his stock for 
the last thirty years. He 
displays a small part of his 
stock in a shop in the 
Jewish quarter. The ac- 
cumulation in this huge 
old warehouse on one of 
the back canals, still per- 
vaded by the smell of the 
spices, stored there in the 
days of the old East India 
Co., is indescribable. The 
furniture was stacked up. 
To take these photographs 
most pieces had to be car- 
ried down to the street and 
placed on the cobblestones, 
while a rough background 
of paper was tacked up. 
Our man confessed that he 
had never in his life taken 
an inventory and that he 
had only a hazy recol- 
lection of what he had ac- 
tually paid for each piece. 

To go through his warehouse with him, where he 
often had to light a candle to look into the corners, 
to see him poke at one piece or pull out another 
to the light, reminded us of the emotions Balzac's 
Rafael experienced, when in the Peau de Chagrin 
he is led through the vast storehouse of the Anti- 
quarian-Sorcerer. 




Linen Closet: Province of Drente 



All over Holland genuine antiques may be picked 
up at ridiculously low prices — by the natives. It 
is quite astonishing to see, for how little, those 
who know, can acquire the most exquisite old 
pieces. As everywhere else in Europe, the Ameri- 
can has to pay more for the privilege of having 
his nationality stamped all over him. 

Besides the oaken furniture of Rembrandt's 
days, the periods mostly represented are the 

Louis Quinze and Seize 
and the Empire. The 
two linen closets and 
drawers shown are both 
pieces of patrician origin. 
Holland, except in its 
oaken furniture, did not 
develop a style all its own, 
for being at that tinte the 
most traveled nation, they 
registered their impres- 
sions in the furnishing of 
their homes. Prosperous 
merchants imported furni- 
ture and costly rugs from 
abroad. As the Hollanders 
were the first and for a 
long while the only nation 
to be made welcome in 
Chinese and Japanese 
ports, it was quite de 
rigueur to have Oriental 
lacquered furniture and 
pottery. Of both these 
periods interesting speci- 
mens may still be found in 
many an old patrician 
family. Delft used to 
closely imitate the precious Chinese and Japanese 
china. 

The little table of inlaid rosewood was probably 
made by a Huguenot refuge cabinetmaker, as many 
of them practised the art of fine cabinetmaking in 
their adopted country. The stately old clock does 
honor to the country of Huygens. 
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The complicated and accurate sun-and-moon 
movement compels admiration for the ingenious 
old clockmaker, whose name may be found on the 
dial. The case is of darkest walnut and shows 
Chippendale influence. The stereotyped Atlas and 
angels are typical of the old Dutch hall clocks 
which are still abundant in Holland. 

A wonderfully well-preserved specimen of patri- 
cian furniture of the golden age of the Dutch Re- 
public is the carved oaken hallbench with its paint- 
ing "attributed" to no one less than van de Velde. 

Many a family still cherishes an old sleigh like 
the one illustrated and even now the first strokes on 
skates of the younger members of the family are 
often made while pushing the family sleigh, a safe 
and quick method of learning. The many Dutch 
artists, who have depicted winter scenes, show the 
18th century Hollander on skates either with a 
hockey stick (for they originated the game) or 
pushing his lady in just this kind of a sleigh. 
Wrapped up in furs and with feet on the hot char- 
coal "stoof," she generally manages to look com- 
fortable and at ease. Nowadays, if one has the 
rare good luck to strike Holland, when it is ice- 
bound and the peasantry and fisherfolk celebrate 
a "kermis" on the ice, one will be astonished at 
the amount of well-preserved handsome old sleighs 
still in use. The same can be said about their 



hand-carved and hand-painted old carriages (sjees). 
The Dutch farmer is never prouder, than when he 
sits behind his "church" horse in the family car- 
riage on a Sunday, while he and his womenfolk 
in Sunday state make a quaint picture to the eyes 
of the traveler. The carvings on the sleighs as 
well as on the carriages are mostly 
of the flat or Friesian type. 

Later on, if Holland shall have been 
spared in this 
world conflagra- 
tion and snip- 
ing conditions 
are normal 
again — for it is 
only the freight, 
which adds to 
the cost, as 
there is no duty 
on antiques 
imported for 
private u s e — 
American sight- 
seers ought not 
to forget, that Holland, thanks to its history, is as 
yet a veritable treasure house for old furniture, 
china, silver and curios of all styles, periods and 
countries. 




The 
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RISE OF AMERICAN CHINA PAINTING 

By Lida Rose McCabe 



«DREPAREDNESS is the keystone to definite 
* achievement" said to me the President of the 
National Society of Craftsmen. "I can see it in 
every step of my career and I have observed it 
in others." 

Dorothea Warren O'Hara spoke authoritatively 
as she deftly floated with a full brush, one brilliant 
color over another in the enameling of a rose jar 
of her own design and modeling. For only after 
long years of strenuous study and practical experi- 
mentation at home and abroad, came to her recog- 
nition of "greatest accomplishment in Keramics," 
in form of a "Life Membership in the National 
Arts Club," to be capped by a gold medal at the 
Panama-San Francisco Exhibition, and purchase 
of two of her enamel jars by the Royal Museum 
of Tokio. 

Japan — foster-mother of Keramics — was not slow 
to recognize and acquire what apparently has for 
long escaped the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
our lesser institutions: namely, the intrinsic merit 
of the enameling on porcelain of this gifted Ameri- 
can craftsman. This seeming stupidity upon the 
part of homebred connoisseurship, does not dis- 
turb this refreshingly sane and poiseful crafter, 
who concretely lifts American china painting from 
an abortive into an accredited fine art. 

"I know," said she, her gazelle-like eyes embrac- 
ing the spacious studio replete in varied products 
of her skill, "that every piece to which I have 
given my best will eventually find place in public 
museum or private collection." 

Dorothea Warren O'Hara as a child in her 
Kansas City home modeled in clay. Her chubby 
little hands were never free from seeking expres- 



sion through some plastic medium. When china 
painting swept the country — a veritable plague 
whose devastating blight obtains in spots — she 
fell for it with characteristic Western gusto, teach- 
ing and producing to the enrichment of the family 
budget. 

"When I think of the atrocious things I painted 
in response to popular demand," she shuddered, "I 
wonder how I can ever be forgiven I 

"I taught china painting in Kansas and Montana. 
Money was imperative and it was the only way I 
could earn it. But while I taught and perpetrated, 
I felt intuitively that I was doing wrong. Sub- 
consciously, I knew I was sowing seeds of ugliness 
where flowers of beauty were possible. How to 
bring about the latter miracle was beyond me. 
There were no art museums or collections, no art 
journals, illustrated magazines or text-books access- 
ible to art-gropers of the Western country. 

"While teaching in Montana my crimes in the 
name of art got on my nerves! I broke away and 
came East. At the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
position I met a friend. 

"Passing a case of china painting she said, 'Was 
there ever anything so horrible? 1 Glancing over 
her shoulder I saw the work of my Montana pupils ! 

" 'Horrible !' I repeated " 'Let's not look at it/ 
and I dragged her away. I went to Germany, 
resolved to cut forever from the thing I now fairly 
loathed. In Munich I studied two years drawing 
and painting from life with Debschitz. In Euro- 
pean galleries I wakened to the beauty of Chinese, 
Japanese and Persian potteries. Then Fate, 
Chance — call it what you will — lured me to England, 
where I studied two years in the London Royal 



